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Chats With the Editor 


"You're Fired!" 


Said the Boss 


“But, Mother, I don’t want to 
go to Sunday school. It’s so boring.” 

Marjorie was twelve. She was through 
with Sunday school. Through with church. 

And it is quite possible that Marjorie 
would have had nothing more to do with 
religion for the rest of her life, except there 
was one thing she had overlooked. 

Marjorie’s grandmother was a Seventh- 
day Adventist, and was praying for her. 

Of course, Marjorie knew her grand- 
mother was an Adventist. She knew that 
some of grandmother’s friends were Ad- 
ventists, too. And she knew that grand- 
mother wanted her to become an Adventist. 

But Marjorie had no intention whatever 
of becoming an Adventist. She had made 
up her mind she wasn’t going to belong to 
any church. What Marjorie didn’t know 
was that prayer changes things. And grand- 
mother, you remember, was praying. 

When Marjorie was fifteen she quit 
school and got a job. Two more years went 
by, and grandmother died. 

Just why grandmother died, I don’t 
know. But I think it may have been because 
Mariorie wouldn’t listen to her while she 
was living. So God let her die. Perhaps, 
when grandmother was dead, Marjorie 
would think back over the things she used 
to say and would follow them. 

That is the way it worked out. After 
grandmother was gone the house didn’t 
seem the same any more. Marjorie and her 
parents missed grandmother’s gentle ways; 
they even missed her prayers. 

Soon after she died father came into the 
house with big news. “There are to be 
some meetings downtown,” he said, “all 
about the four beasts of Daniel. Why don’t 
we go and listen?” 
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Go to a meeting? Grandmother was the 
one who always went to meetings. Now 
that grandmother was gone, no one went 
any more. Perhaps they should. 

Sitting in the hall that night, Marjorie 
saw a choir come in and take their places. 
“Hey, look, Mother,” she whispered. ‘“There 
are grandmother’s old friends, those Ad- 
ventists up the street. How did they get in 
the choir?” 

After the meeting, these Adventists 
surrounded Marjorie. “Join the choir an® 
sing with us,” they said. 

“Well, all right,” Marjorie said. “But 
listen, don’t try to make an Adventist out 
of me, because I’m not going to join your 
church.” 

“That’s all right,’ said the neighbors. 
“But do sing with us.” 

Marjorie sang—which meant she heard 
practically every sermon in the series. One 
day the Adventist pastor called at the house 
and asked if the family would like Bible 
studies. Father said they would. 

And one day, a few weeks later, Marjorie 
gave her heart to Jesus and became a mem- 
ber of the Adventist Church. 

Her job required her to work on Satur- 
day. She went to her boss and asked for 
the day off. 

“Utter nonsense!” the boss exploded. 
“If you want Saturday off you’re fired.” 

There was no use arguing with that. 
Marjorie got up to leave. 

“But just a minute,” the boss said. “I 
don’t have anyone to take your place right 
now. You'll have to stay on the job till I 
can get someone to replace you. And you 
can have Saturday off till then.” 

As it turned out, the boss never was able 
to find anyone to take Marjorie’s place. 
Marjorie got Sabbaths off, and she didn’t 
lose one penny from her weekly wages. 

As soon as she could, she went to college, 
where she is now preparing for service in 
God’s work. 

So grandmother’s prayers have been an- 
swered. Is there a grandmother praying 
for you? If so, why not let her prayers be 
answered now, while she is still around 
to see the happy results? 


Your friend, 


Roavene a a 














































— was standing at a counter in the 
variety store when he saw the comic 
valentine. 

“Oh boy!” he exclaimed. “Just what I 
wanted! Sarah Loring will get a real shock 
when she sees this.” 

His sister, standing nearby, looked at the 
card. It pictured a woman dressed like a 
scarecrow with stringy hair. The verse be- 
neath read, 

“Your clothes are in rags, 
You're thin and tall; 
You look like a scarecrow— 
The worst of them all.” 

Grace gasped. “Eddie, you can’t give 
that to anyone!” 

“That's what you think!” 

“What's Sarah done to deserve it?” 

“Nothing, I guess. I just don’t like her. 
She’s so funny looking, that’s all.” 

“TIl admit she isn’t as neat as the other 
girls, but she doesn’t deserve anything that 
bad.” 

“It’s not bad, just funny. I want to see her 
face when she reads it.” 

Grace shook her head. “Comic valen- 
tines aren’t funny to the people who get 
them. I know I wouldn’t want to receive 
one like that.” 

“Turn your back. I'll see if I can find 
one that looks like you,” Eddie teased. 

The next day at school, Eddie put his 
stack of valentines into the valentine box, 
slipping Sarah’s in last. 

“This will be a Friday the 13th she 
won't forget,” he chuckled. 

Sarah Loring did not come to school that 
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Eddie was looking through the valentines on teach- 
er’s desk when Miss Clark came in and caught him. 


The Funny Valentine 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


day, much to Eddie’s disappointment. Val- 
entines were distributed before the second 
recess, because there was to be a special 
program later in the afternoon. 

With alarm Eddie noticed that Miss 
Clark, his teacher, was putting Sarah's val- 
entines aside on her desk. 

When the box was empty she thanked 
the class for the ones Sarah had received, 

To page 19 
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It was my own lie that trapped me! 


TRAPPED 


By ELSIE SMITH GARVIN 


eaten slumped at her desk with her 
geography book propped open before 
her. She had always disliked the book, it was 
so big and heavy. But now she was glad it 
was large. She could hide behind it. 

And she had to hide. She must not let 
the others in the schoolroom see her flushed 
face and the tears that were slipping down 
her cheeks. The worst part of her miserable 
unhappiness was that she could not blame 
the teacher for it, nor any of her school- 
mates. It was all her own fault. Oh, would 
she never learn to quit boasting and telling 
lies! 

Monday morning everything had been so 
jolly. All the girls had played hopscotch at 
noon until it became too warm, and then 
they had gathered in a group on the lawn. 
They laughed and chatted about many 
things. Margaret, whom everyone admired 
because of her pretty clothes, was telling 
the girls about the new doll she had re- 
ceived for her birthday. Of course, all the 
girls were enthralled to hear of the beauti- 
ful doll, for everything Margaret had was 
extra nice. 

“How wonderful,” spoke up Edna. “All 
I have is Matilda Ann. She’s lost most of her 
hair. Of course, there is Mary Beth, but she 
is at least four years old.” 

“Well, I could surely use a new doll,” 
added Sylvia. “And if I can earn just one 
more dollar I'll have the money to get that 
lovely one in the window of Martin’s Dry 
Goods Store.” 

“Oh, you girls should see my dolls,’ Mar- 
lene spoke up. “I have seven dolls at home! 
They have long blond curls and eyes that 
open and shut.” 

This had the desired effect. All the girls 
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stopped talking about Margaret's new doll 
and looked enviously at Marlene. 

“Oh, you lucky girl,” said Edna. “It must 
be fun to have so many.” 

Just then the bell rang and everyone 
raced for the schoolhouse. The conversation 
about the dolls was forgotten in the mad 
scramble to see who would reach the drink- 
ing fountain first. 

The next morning Margaret and Edna 
could hardly wait to get to school. 

“Oh, Marlene!” burst out Edna. “Our 
mothers have given us permission to go 
home with you after school today and play 
for an hour. We are just dying to see your 
dolls and can hardly wait till four o'clock.” 

“Why, uh, oh yes, that will be nice,” an- 
swered Marlene, trying to appear happy. 
But she wasn’t one bit happy. 

All day long she kept wondering what 
she would do and how she would explain 
that she had only two dolls at home, and 
both of them had faded dresses and matted 
hair? But the day passed and the girls ac- 
companied Marlene home in high spirits. 
It was a sunny day, and Marlene found 
many things for the girls to do out on the 
lawn. They took turns swinging in the ma- 
ple tree and then they played with the pet 
terrier. While Marlene was trying to think 
of other things to keep the girls from think- 
ing about the dolls, Margaret began to in- 
sist that they go into the house. 

“Come on, Marlene, let’s go in and get 
your dolls. We want to have some time 
play with them before we have to leave.” 

Marlene reluctantly led the girls into the 
house. Panic seized her. The coils of her 
falsehood were tightening around her, and 
they felt like the long, slithery coils of a boa 
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constrictor. Oh, what could she do? Her 
mother was gone and she was glad, for she 
could never let mother know how foolish 
she had been. She knew she should tell the 
girls right now that she had not told the 
truth and ask them to forgive her, but her 
pride kept her from doing so. It seemed she 
could do nothing but try to cover up the lie. 
So she looked in dresser drawers and closets, 
nd the girls followed her from room to 
T They said nothing, but their suspi- 
cions were growing. 

At last the hour was gone and Edna and 
Margaret left for home, much to Marlene’s 
relief. But she knew they were disappointed 
and would not trust her again. 

The next morning Marlene’s feet lagged 
on the way to school. She would far rather 
have stayed home with a cold, but she had 
not so much as a sniffle and she knew 
mother would make her go. She went di- 
rectly to the cloakroom to put her lunch 
pail on the shelf. Just then she heard voices 
outside, and Edna and Margaret came gaily 
into the schoolhouse, with some of the 
other girls. When they saw Marlene they 
looked at one another with amused glances. 

“Oh, Marlene,” Edna asked, “how are the 
seven dolls this morning?” 

An awful lump rose up in Marlene’s 
throat till she felt she was going to choke. 
She must get away from them all! She 
rushed into the schoolroom and sat down 
at her desk. She could hear the older girls 
coming in, and all of them were laughing 


Marlene was glad the geography book was large 


and joking in the cloakroom. They were 
talking about her, she knew they were. Mak- 
ing fun of her. The nine o'clock bell soon 
rang, and all the students came into the 
classroom and took their seats. That was 
when Marlene hid her face behind the 
geography book. 

The minutes ticked away, and Marlene 
tried to concentrate on the book in front of 
her, but she read the same sentence over 
and over. Idly she turned the pages and 
there were pictures of the native animals 
of South America: the llama, the alpaca, 
and a huge python coiled around a fawn. 
Marlene looked for a long time at that pic- 
ture. She remembered hearing her pastor 
tell that a small sin begins like a small pet 
python. “It seems so harmless at first,” the 
pastor had said. “But it grows and grows 
until finally it chokes its master.” 

“Time for sixth-grade geography test.” 
Marlene heard her teacher's crisp voice 
make the announcement. She put the ge- 
ography book into her desk and took out 
some paper and a pencil. She did not know 
the geography lesson very well, but she had 
learned another lesson very, very well. She 
was through pretending to have things she 
did not own. From now on she would win 
the admiration of her friends by telling the 
truth—every time. 

And if you want to know how I know 
that so well, I'll let you in on a secret. Mar- 
lene’s real name was Elsie. Look up under the 
title and see who wrote this story. 


. It was easier to hide behind, and she had to hide. 
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Never letting go of the wagon, Molly felt her way to the head of the left horse, then forced him to 
turn, while she swung her arm this way and that, groping through the snow for the wire fence. 


"What Doth the Lord Require?” 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


Chapter 3: Molly in the Blizzard 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: Molly and Timothy 
are setting up a homestead in Kansas. At first Molly 
is lonely, but the more she thinks about it, the 
happier she is that Timothy is away from the big 
city where evil friends were having a bad gay 
on him. Timothy digs a deep hole, which will be the 
cellar of their house when it is finished. They make 
it cozy with plastered walls and put sod on the flat 
roof, only three feet above the surface of the ground. 
Winter comes in a blizzard. Molly and Timothy are 
glad to be indoors. Anyone outside would surely die 
in such a storm. Just as they sit down to supper, 
Timothy hears a strange noise on the roof, but he 
can’t tell what it is. 


geet set down the pan of biscuits, 
stepped to the east window, and tried 
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blinding white blur of snow that her e 
could not even penetrate two inches beyo 
the window. Then, she heard a strange 
clumping, bumping sound, that was cer- 
tainly not a part of the snarling, raging, 
insanity of the wind and the storm. 

“It is something or somebody,” she cried, 
running to the door that led to the passage 
outside. Timothy was already throwing on 
his wraps. The supper table with its steam- 


to look out, but the air was so full of 4 








ing bowls of soup was completely forgotten. 

Timothy hurried through the door and 
out into the freezing cold of the dark pas- 
sage. Molly told him to tie a rope around 
his waist to help him find his way back. At 
first he objected, but she insisted, and he 
tied one on. Already Molly was pushing 
against the horizontal door with all her 
strength, trying to open it. The bumping 
and the grinding was plainer now, and 

th brother and sister knew it was the 

nd of wheels and the tramping of heavy 
feet on the frozen ground. 

So near was the sound, that when Tim 
finally got the door open, it swung right 
back against the legs of a man who had 
obviously been leading a team of horses. 
Tim heard the horses stamp, and he knew 
that the team had been driven right up 
against the dugout. 

Timothy had to catch hold of the man, 
for his screamed words were jerked from 
his mouth and flung into the howling wind, 
so he knew the man could not hear him. 
The man was easily led, for he seemed 
stupefied by the bitter cold. Tim pulled him 
to the open doorway that led down the pas- 
sage into the warm room he had just left. 

When he and Molly got him down there, 
and were pulling his wraps off, they rec- 
ognized he was Mf. Rufus Jackson, a settler 
from the next claim, whose wife had died 
only the month before. He had four little 
children, and the neighbors had helped 
out all they could, for he said that an aunt 
was coming as soon as possible to help him 
care for his little brood. 

“I am almost tuckered,” Mr. Jackson 
mumbled in a dull voice. “I thought I was 
done for, till I reached your house.” 

He was so chilled and benumbed that he 
could scarcely move. He kept trying with 
all his strength to get near the fire, but 
Timothy would not let him. 

“Don’t do that, Mr. Jackson,” he fairly 
shouted. “Wait till we rub your hands and 
feet and face. You're nearly frozen, and 


e will be sick if you get warm too soon. 


u know that.” 

Like a big lubberly boy, he let them lead 
him into Tim’s bedroom, where Tim un- 
dressed him and put him in his bed. Then, 
like a flash, he was out into the blast, and 
was back with a basin full of snow. Mr. 
Jackson groaned aloud, when the two 
rubbed his hands and feet. As the feeling 
came back he ached terribly. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Jackson’s horses were 
“taking the storm.” Part of the force of 
the blast was cut off by the wide chimney 
they huddled against. 

As the feeling began to come back, Molly 
and Tim could hardly hold the man in the 
bed. 

“I've been trying all afternoon to make 
it home,” he cried. “My poor children, my 
poor little ones! Will they die, too, like 
Meg died? I’ve got food and coal in the 
wagon. By now they haven't got even a 
fire, nor any food, either.” He buried his 
face in his hands and the tears made little 
rivers down his worn face. 

Molly and Tim looked at each other. All 
around them raged the weird music of the 
storm like an obbligato of death. Suddenly, 
Mr. Jackson reared up in the bed and flung 
off the covers. 

“I've got to go,” he shouted. “I have to. 
If I don’t, they will die, die, I tell you! 
Die, Charlie and Neddie and little Meg 
and Peter. I and here he fainted, 
falling back on the bed. 

Between them, Tim and Molly got him 
covered again. 

When Tim went out into the kitchen to 
get a bottle of hot water to put into the bed, 
he found Molly almost dressed in a costume 
that Eskimos might delight in! Tim’s felt 
boots, his buffalo overcoat, and the knitted 
comforter and warm woolen stocking cap 
she had made for him. She was pulling on 
heavy mittens. 

“Molly,” he cried in anguish. “You can’t 
go. No one can live in this storm. You'll 
perish, and I don’t think the Lord requires 
it of you.” 

“What doth the Lord require,” quoted 
Molly, “but to do justly, and to love mercy?” 

“God does not require you to do this,” he 
cried. “I tell you, Molly, it is suicide!” 

But Molly turned toward the door and 
Tim knew she would go. “Think of those 
little children, Tim. God will help me 
through.” 

“Let me go, Molly. You stay here, and 
rll go. I'll 4 

“You can take care of Mr. Jackson better 
than I can, and I can manage horses as 
well as you. Remember, I have had to ride 
miles every day and it has toughened me. 
You pray every minute for me, Tim. God 
will answer. I have heard of the angels 
leading and guiding. Someone must get to 
those little children right away.” 
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Count ALESSANDRO VOLTA, 
AN ITALIAN PHYSICIST WHO WAS 
BORN FEBRUARY 18, 174S, CONSTRUCTED 
A CRUDE DEVICE THAT ACTUALLY 
PRODUCED AN ELECTRIC CURRENT. 
IT CONSISTED OF A PILE OF COPPER 
AND ZINC DISCS, SEPARATED BY 
LYE-SOAKED PIECES OF LEATHER OR 
CLOTH. WHEN WE CONNECTED THE 
FIRST COPPER DISC WITH THE LAST 
ZINC bdisc, HE FELT A SLIGHT SHOCK. 
IN HONOR OF THIS DISCOVERY, THE 
UNIT OF ELECTRICAL PRESSURE, = 
THE VOLT, WAS NAMED AFTER HIM 
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Fears 


@-WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 1773 
12- ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809 
22-GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1732 


Creoit ror KZ 
THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL 
TYPEWRITER GOES TO 
CHRISTOPHER LATHAM 
SHOLES, 
BORN THE FOURTEENTH OF 
THIS MONTH IN 1819. THE FIRST 
MACHINE PRODUCED WAS STILL 
A CRUDE AFFAIR WITH A KEYBOARD 
SOMEWHAT LIKE THAT OF A PIANO. 
ONLY CAPITAL LETTERS WERE USED, 
BUT IT DID HAVE A MOVABLE 
CARRIAGE. THOUGH WOBBLY AND 
INACCURATE, THE MACHINE DID WORK 











Molly hardly looked human when she 
opened the door to go out. Tears were 
streaming down Tim’s face so that he could 
hardly speak. 

“Good-by, dear,” she said, and lifted the 
veil she had put over her face and kissed 
him. “Pray for me.” 

“IT will, oh, I will,’ Tim cried, in an 
agony that Molly knew came from his heart. 
As Molly climbed the stairs and pushed 
open the door, she had a warmness in her 
heart she had not felt for a long time. 
Tim was escaping the spell those evil friends 
had cast over him. Her heart was so filled 
with courage and strength, that she scarcely 
felt the terrible onslaught of the storm, 
though it almost lifted her off her feet. 

She fought her way to the wagon seat, 
holding tight to the wagon all the time. In 
a minute she got the reins that Mr. Jackson 
had wrapped around the whip socket, and 
turned the team into the treacherous snow- 
drifts. They seemed to sense that they were 
going home, and rearing and plunging, 
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they drew Molly and the loaded farm wagon 
right where Molly guided them. She knew 
that though she could not see it, the prairie 
road leading to the Jackson claim lay under 
the swirling sea of whiteness. 

Not even the multitude of heavy wraps 
she was wearing could shield her entirely 
from the sting of the storm. She knew that 
poor Tim was straining his eyes to see her, 
but she knew he could not, and it warmed 
and comforted her to know that he was 
praying back there in their “hutch.” She 
knew she was “loving mercy,” and doing 
what the Lord required. For if the Lord 


noted the fall of even a little sparrow, ‘oe 
tt 


knew of the hungry, cold babies, four li 
motherless children, waiting for a father 
who would never have come if it had not 
been for their snug dugout home. 

Back in the kitchen, Timothy put another 
piece of dry hardwood into the kitchen fire. 
The lids glowed, one of them with a spot 
red hot. The teakettle, an old iron one 


To page 16 














Some shoot blood, others blow up like a balloon. They are the 


Strange Animals of America 


HAT do you look at mostly when you 
go to the zoo? I thought so. Zebras and 
lions, kangaroos and cobras, all from far-off 
places in the world. They're interesting, 
well worth looking at and studying. But 
did you ever stop to think that there are 
some startling animals and reptiles right 
in the United States? You might not be 
able to see all of them at a zoo, but you can 
be prepared to recognize them if you do. 
To start off, let’s talk about the rattle- 
snake. What's special about a rattlesnake 
except that its bite is dangerous? Well, its 
the only one of its kind in the world. There 
are many other poisonous snakes, but not a 
one of them has castanets on the end of its 
tail. Although the rattler doesn’t always 
warn you of its presence, it can and often 
does. If your zoo has a place for reptiles 
surely this snake will be there, rattles and 
all. 
It is but a step from the rattlesnake to 
the Gila monster, a poisonous lizard. It 
lives in the deserts east of the Colorado 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


River. And it lives nowhere else. The 
markings on its body are a mixture of dots, 
stripes, splashes of light on dark. No two 
have ever been found marked alike. In- 
dians looked at these strange lizards and 
copied their designs for baskets and blan- 
kets. Gila monsters will not bite unless mo- 
lested, and generally not even then unless 
they are- hurt. 

The horned toad isn’t a toad at all, but a 
flat lizard with a short body and horns. It 
lives in all the southwestern States from 
Texas to California. It is not poisonous and 
does not resent being handled. In fact, it 
seems to enjoy having its back and head 
rubbed. But if you tease or hurt it, it will 
shoot a stream of blood at you from its 
eyes. Rather on the weird side, isn’t it? 

The chuckwalla is a large, vegetable- 
eating lizard of the southwest deserts. When 
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The lizard with its scaly skin is certainly strange. 
But other American animals are even more unusual. 
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What Made the Doll Say "Mamma!" 


By ELLEN E. 


ANDY did not like dolls, and hardly 

noticed the big new one his sister, 
Susan, received for her birthday. But Susan 
was devoted to it. She called it “Patsy” and 
took it with her wherever she went, even 
though it was almost as big as she was. 

One afternoon Randy came in from play 
and cast a scornful glance into the corner 
where Susan was pretending to rock her 
doll to sleep. “Sh-h-h!” she was saying. “Go 
to sleep, Patsy.” Then she sat the doll up 
and leaned it forward so it would cry. 

Puzzled, Randy watched Susan. Presently 
he asked her, “What makes your doll say, 
‘Mamma’?” 

Susan looked at him in surprise. “Patsy 
always cries!” she answered. “Look!” Again 
she leaned the doll forward and it said, 
“Mamma!” clear and loud. 

Randy was curious, but did not care to 
show it. “Humph!” he muttered, “must have 
something inside to make it say that.” He 
turned and went upstairs to his room. 

Later, when Susan was taking her nap, 
Randy happened to pass her room. Through 
the open door, he saw Patsy sitting on the 
chair beside Susan’s crib. Randy could hear 
mother downstairs, working in the kitchen, 
so he knew no one would see him tiptoe into 
Susan’s room and pick up the doll. Quietly 
he took it into his own room across the hall, 
and closed the door behind him. 

He sat on the edge of his bed and rocked 
the doll back and forth, making it cry, 
“Mamma! Mamma!” over and over again. 
He could feel something hard inside and 
guessed that must be what was making it 
cry. 

He reached into his table drawer and 
took out his pocketknife. Opening the large 
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blade, he carefully cut down the back of the 
doll. Sawdust stuffing fell out on the bed 
and onto the floor, but he paid no attention. 
He was too interested in poking his fingers 
into the doll’s body, feeling for the hard 
object. His fingers closed on something 
round with two flat sides and a couple of 
small holes. He pulled it out and looked at 
it, slowly turning it back and forth. He 
was right. This was the thing that made 
Patsy cry. Every time he rolled it over it 
would say, “Mamma!” 

Then Randy looked back at the injured 
doll on the bed. Oh! What a mess he had 
made of little Susan’s treasure. Mother 
would have something to say about it, he 
was sure. Dear, oh dear, oh dear. “I didn’t 
mean to make such a mess,” he muttered. 
“T'll have to fix it up before Susan wakes, or 
I'll be in for trouble.” Hurriedly he pushed 
the “cryer” back into the doll, stuffed in the 
sawdust, and pulled the slit back together 
as well as he could. It still gaped open 
strangely, but he fastened the dress tightly 
in the back to hide it. 

He held the doll behind him as he tip- 
toed back into Susan’s room. She stirred in 
her sleep, but Randy was able to replace 
Patsy on the chair and leave the room 
without being discovered. 

He was in the living room reading a b 
when Susan came downstairs after her na 
He felt uneasy when he saw her carrying 
Patsy, but he said nothing and pretended 
to be interested in the book. 

Susan sat in her little rocking chair and 
began singing. Suddenly she lifted the doll 
up and shook it, pretending to scold. Saw- 
dust sifted down into her lap. Quickly she 
fumbled at the back of the doll’s dress to 
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unfasten it, then gave a heartbroken wail. 
“Mommy! Patsy’s hurt!” she cried. 

Mother ran into the room and looked at 
the doll, trying at the same time to quiet 
the sobbing Susan. “Now, now!” she 
soothed. “I can sew this up, and Patsy will 
be as good as new.” She got a needle and 
thread and soon had the doll repaired. 

Randy was squirming uncomfortably all 
the while. Mother had looked at him at 


@:« once, he knew. Did she suspect that he 


ad cut the doll? How could he explain it 

to her? Still, she had said nothing to him 
about it. Maybe she did not guess, after all. 
As soon as the doll was finished, she re- 
turned to the kitchen and got on with her 
work. 

Randy felt more guilty by the minute, 
till he could stand it no longer. Putting 
down his book impatiently, he went into 
the kitchen. He watched mother a moment, 
then mustered up his courage. “Mother?” 

“Yes, Randy?” she replied, drying her 
hands with a towel. “What is it?” 

“Mother,” Randy repeated, color rising in 
his face. “I cut Susan’s doll open.” 

“I'm glad you were honest enough to 


With his pocketknife, Randy slit open Patsy’s back. 









admit it,” mother said quietly. “But why 
did you do it?” 

Randy felt foolish as he confessed. “I 
wanted to see what made it say, ‘Mamma!’ ” 
He looked into his mother’s face hope- 
fully. “I have a little money saved. Couldn't 
I pay for it? I’m sorry I did it.” He paused. 
“Maybe I could buy her a new doll.” 

“Well,” mother said, shaking her head 
slowly, “Susan loves Patsy. She doesn’t want 
any other doll, and it’s all fixed now. She 
thinks only that Patsy got hurt, and _per- 
haps it’s better to let her keep on thinking 
that.” 

“Yes,” Randy said guiltily, “I guess it is 
better that way.” He turned and left the 
room. He saw Susan playing with Patsy, 
apparently happy again. But her beloved 
doll would never be quite the same, even 
though it had been sewed up. 

Randy could not replace the doll he had 
cut, but he decided to buy something else 
that was nice for Susan. It was the least he 
could do. “It isn’t right to damage some- 
thing that belongs to someone else,” he said 
to himself. “I'll never make this mistake 
again!” 


Now he’d find out what made her say, “Mamma!” 
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VIOLESOLO 


and the “Wicked Woman’ | 


By LLEVELLYS MILLER 


N INDIGNANT red sunshade came 

bobbing down the street. The form 
beneath it occasionally stopped and then 
stamped its foot. Then that form muttered, 
“She is a wicked woman. A wicked, wicked 
woman.” 

The sunshade continued its stormy prog- 
ress until it reached the Lalovaea school- 
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Vi’s aunt attacked the girl with a broom. Vi quickly 
picked up a chair and threw it at her—then ran! 
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house and turned through a gap in the 
hedge into the principal’s yard. 

The principal's wife was just folding the 
tablecloth after Sunday morning breakfast 
when she glanced out of the window and 
saw the red sunshade. Beneath the sunshade 
she also saw a golden-skinned girl with a 
very clouded face. 

“Here is Vi,” she called to her husband. 
“She looks like trouble.” 

A knock sounded at the front door, and 
the teacher's wife hurried to welcome the 
girl. 

“Hello, Violesolo. Come right in,” she 
said. 

“Oh! What trouble I have,” burst out Vi. 
“What a wicked woman she is and I hate 
her,” and the angry girl looked as if she was 
about to stamp her foot right through the 
floor. 

Hiding just a little smile, the teacher 
asked a few questions while his wife quickly 
brought an iced lime drink. 

Vi had been attending the church school 
for almost a year. She had a keen mind and 
worked hard at her studies. After almost 
completing the Voice of Prophecy lessons 
in school, she became sure that she should 


leave her own church and become a “@ 


enth-day Adventist. 

Families on the island of Samoa are 
bound together very closely, and the chil- 
dren obey their parents long after they have 
grown up. Vi'’s parents and grandparents 
had always been members of a church they 
were sure was right. Did it not have the 
greatest number of churches and the largest 
membership on the island? To leave such 








a powerful church and join a little one 
could only make a family lose “face.” 

Vi had twelve brothers, and she was the 
only girl in the family. Because ‘of this, her 
father allowed her to do almost anything 
she pleased, although her sweet nature re- 
mained unspoiled. It did mean, however, 
that when he was home, she was allowed to 
attend the Seventh-day Adventist church 
whenever she wished. But he was often 
away on government work. Vi's Aunty, who 
lived in the same home, decided that Vi 
must not attend this church. 

Her brothers had given Vi many beauti- 
ful clothes, and she was never careless with 
them. Especially her Sabbath dresses were 
always carefully ironed and folded away in 
her big chest. 

While Vi had been at church the day be- 
fore, the family were busy cleaning for Sun- 
day. Vi’s cousin, a rather careless girl, had 
been staying with them. 

“Aha!” thought the aunt. “I will teach Vi 
a good lesson.” 

Therefore when Isa, the cousin, decided 
to sweep up the breadfruit leaves, Aunty 
called her into the house. 





“Isa,” said she, “you are hot from your 
morning's work and now you are going to 
work in the sun again. Take one of Vi's 
dresses. She won't mind.” And lifting up the 
lid of Vi's box, she continued, “Ah, here is 
a lovely pink nylon. It will be so much 
cooler for you.” 

Without any objection at all, Isa put on 
the fresh nylon and sallied forth to clean 
up the garden. Later the aunt called the girl 
again and gave her another dress—this time 
a dainty white one. Aunty had chosen 
carefully and so two good Sabbath dresses 
were spoiled. 

Vi arrived home after having closed Sab- 
bath with some of her new friends. She was 
very upset when she found what had hap- 
pened, but nothing more was said until the 
next morning. Vi refused to accompany 
the family to church. Aunty became angry 
and rushed at Vi with a large broom. Still 
feeling angry about her ruined dresses, Vi 
picked up a chair and threw it at her aunt, 
grabbed her sunshade, and ran off calling 
out, “You are a wicked, wicked woman.” 

Of course the teacher and his wife were 
very sorry about it all. 

“But,” said the teacher, “can you try to be 
kind to your aunt? You know she really 
loves you, but she does not like to see you 
leave the church of your fathers. When she 
screams at you, try not to return the hard 
words.” 

Vi looked doubtful as the teacher read 
from the Bible, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

“Well, I can try,” she said, with a quaver 
still in her voice. 

Next Sabbath Vi arrived at church in an 
old dress. She explained that the rest of her 
clothes had been locked in her box and her 
aunt had taken the key. Her Bible and bi- 
cycle had also been hidden. Not satisfied, 
her aunt had stirred up Vi’s mother until 
she had forbidden the girl to leave the 
house. However, Vi arrived at church, smil- 
ing, and anxious not to miss a word of the 
services. 

The teacher and his wife did their best 
to comfort the girl and told her to be pa- 
tient. 

Her father arrived home next day, and so 
there was peace for a while, for the two 
women dared not oppose him. But he, him- 
self, asked Vi if she was not acting foolishly. 

“Is not our church suitable for our family? 
It makes me sad to see you do this,” he said. 
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Vi tried to explain. He told her she 
could go to the Adventist church but that it 
made him unhappy to see her do so. Vi 
loved her father very much, and this made 
her feel worse. 

One hot, steamy afternoon Vi arrived at 
the teacher’s house again, wildly sobbing. 








~ 
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HIS FRIENDS 
By FLORENCE JANSSON 


“Let the children come to me," 
The gentle Saviour said. 

So let us walk beside Him 
And by His hand be led. 


Let us ever sing His praise 
With gladness in our song. 
Jesus is the children's friend, 
So kind and good and strong. 


Let us serve Him every day 
As He would have us do. 

Let us tell Him by our deeds 
That we are His friends, too. 
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Piece by piece the story was told. Her aunt 
had waited for her by the roadside and had 
screamed this story at her. 

“You think these people are your parents. 
Your mother and father are both dead.” 

Vi looked at her in astonishment. 

“I know all about it,’ continued her 
aunt. “Your father played football during 
the war, and because he kept winning, 
the opposing team became angry, took him 
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to a quiet place, and shot him. Your mother 
was killed in an accident soon after. So 
these people you think are your parents are 
really your uncle and aunt who kindly took 
you and your brothers into their home. 
You were only a baby and they looked 
after you as if you were their own. Now 
you want to leave them, you ungrateful 
girl,” and with that she marched off. 

Vi fled, and did not stop until she reached 
the teacher’s house. When she finished tell- 
ing what the aunt had said, she exclaimed, 
“How can I go against anything they wish? 
They have been so wonderful to me.” 

One person who had remained kind to 
Vi all the time was her old grandmother. 
Vi often took refuge in her house when 
her mother and aunt became too angry. 
Now grandmother became ill and died. Vi 
was heartbroken. The minister belonging to 
the family church called to offer comfort 
and help. When he saw Vi, he turned his 
back on her. 

Christmas was approaching. As a chief, 
her father had chosen Vi as taupo, the 
“queen of the festival.” It meant she must 
take a leading part in all the feasts and 
dancing. One day her father told her that 
they would prepare for a special feast just 
before Christmas Day. 

“But, Father,” said Vi, “I cannot dance 
and perform the duties of a taupo, now, 
please.” 

He did not answer, but he became very 
silent and his face showed he was displeased. 

Even now she still went often to Sunday 
school. She enjoyed helping with the 
smaller children and loved to talk with her 
girl friends there. Excitement mounted 
among the children and young folks as they 
talked of the coming Christmas tree and 
party, which was held each year for the 
Sunday school folks. The leaders told Vi that 
this year there would be nothing for her 
and that, in fact, her name would be taken 
from the roll. Vi was surprised and hurt as 
she remembered the happy parties she had 
enjoyed in the past years. 

She went to the teacher’s house again. “I 
wish to be baptized,” she announced. “My 
own church has turned against me com- 
pletely. I have nothing left now except this 
Seventh-day church.” 

“Have you thought of going to Fulton 
Missionary College in Fiji?” asked the 
teacher. “You could train as a teacher or 

To page 14 
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The Man of the Little Books 


By INEZ 


 preeirges you had been so seriously in- 
jured in an accident that you could not 
talk. Would you think you were excused 
from doing anything for God? 

Felipe Rosello of Cuba did not think so. 
He was injured so that he could not talk, 
but he knew God still had work for him 
to do. 

He thought about it for a while, till he 
was sure God wanted him to sell Gospels. 
These are the little books of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. He was so sure of this that 
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in less than ten years he sold almost half a 
million copies. That is almost 80,000 a year, 
a real achievement. Let us figure it out; it is 
more than 6,666 in a month, more than 219 
each day! 

And Felipe can’t talk! 

This is the way he does it. First, he is a 
happy Christian, always smiling. Then he is 
sure that everyone should have a Gospel 
even if he can’t afford a whole Bible. He 
will go everywhere—on trains, on buses, 
into large factories, to small villages, and 
to large cities. He likes best to meet people 
on the streets and in parks and along busy 
roads. 

Because he can’t talk, he sometimes holds 
up a card that tells what he is doing. Most 
often he holds out a Gospel that the people 
can read for themselves. Sometimes when 
people don’t want to look he offers a piece 
of candy or a stick of chewing gum or a 
soft drink. Then they feel friendly and look 
at the Gospel he holds out to them. 

Once when someone asked him how he 
could sell so many Bibles and Gospels 
without talking about them he wrote: “Ask 
the Bible. It will tell you.” 

You see, the Bible can speak for itself! 

Felipe has two other ways of traveling 
now. One is his horse. He has trained it to 
go across fields wherever it sees a man work- 
ing. When it gets to the man it stops. Felipe 
shows the man a card with these words on 
it: “Read this Book. Don’t waste time. Read 
the Word of God.” Then he hands a Bible 
or a Gospel to the man—one of the more 
than two hundred nineteen for the day. 

The other new way of traveling he has 
now is a motorcycle. With it he can carry 
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Felipe rode up to the man in the field and held out 
a card for him to read. You see, he could not talk. 
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two large bags filled with Bibles and Gos- 
pels. “This motorcycle is to serve God,” he 
says. “He will care for me as I ride. Now 
I can distribute Gospels much faster.” 
Often people write to him to tell him 
that they found Jesus as they read the Bible 
or Gospel they bought from him. 
Everywhere he goes he is known as “El 
Hombre de los Libritos (“The Man of the 
Little Books”).” And nothing makes this 
very young man happier than when those 
who read the little books learn to love Jesus. 





Violesolo and the “Wicked 
Woman” 


From page 14 


maybe a stenographer and, also, you would 
make some wonderful friends there.” 

Vi's big eyes sparkled. “Oh, could I be a 
teacher?” she gasped. 

When Vi’'s mother and aunt finally 
realized they could not change the girl's 
mitid, they gradually softened. Her father 
gave her permission to attend the college 
in Fiji. 

As the time drew near for her departure 
all the family realized how much they 
would miss her. Their kind natures asserted 
themselves and they sewed, packed, and 
helped with the preparations, although their 
hearts were sad to think Vi was going so 
far away. 

Just at this time a joyful letter arrived 
from one of the brothers who lived in New 
Zealand. It said that he had also joined the 
Seventh-day church. 

The time came for the boat to sail. Vi 
was surrounded by friends and family who 
piled gifts on her and covered her with leis 
of sweet-scented frangipani. Mother and 
Aunty shed many tears because it seemed 
such a long time until the first vacation. 
But Vi does not find it so. Life at Fulton 
Missionary College is too absorbing. 





Strange Animals of America 
From page 9 


a coyote or an eagle appears on the horizon 
it shoves itself into a crack in a rock. Then 
it takes in air and blows itself up until it 
cannot be pulled out. The Indians who used 
to eat chuckwallas punctured them with a 
sharp stick. 
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The collared lizard runs on its hind feet, 
standing up as straight as a human being. 
The hognose snake plays dead. The armadillo 
of Texas has an armor that is hinged in the 
middle. This allows it to roll itself up into a 
tight ball as a protection from enemies. 
Then there is a mole that carries a star of 
twenty-two points on the end of its nose. 
It’s quite a sight! 

The spotted skunk, not much different- 
looking from other skunks, has a charac- 
teristic all its own. It is the gentleman or 
lady of the skunk world. Before letting go 
with a barrage of smell it gets up on its 
fore feet and dances in a startling manner. 
If you run then you. are safe. If you stay it 
is your own fault if you have to sleep out- 
doors for a night or two. 

These, then, are some of the strange 
animals. | have not mentioned the opossum, 
which carries its young around in a pouch 
the same as a kangaroo carries hers. When 
baby opossums get too big for the pouch 
they ride on the mother’s back or cling to 
her scaly tail. Nor have I said anything 
about birds, of which there are some very 
odd ones. 

You do not have to go to a zoo to see all 
these creatures, but you have to go some- 
where. They seldom invade well-populated 
areas. Many of them are holding out in the 
last frontier, the deserts, where the coming 
of water with houses and people will drive 
them back into the rock hills, making them 
scarcer. So there may come a time when 
the only place they can be seen will be in 
a ZOO. 





“What Doth the Lord Require?” 
From page 8 


Grandma Snell said was a hundred years 
old, sang as if tragedy was a thing never 
heard of. He remembered what father often 
said when he heard a teakettle sing. “Con- 
sider the teakettle,” he had often laughed. 
“It is up to its neck in hot water, yet it can 
sing.” 

“Molly told me to pray for her,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I haven’t prayed for ever 
so long. Molly is facing death for sure, and 
here I don’t know whether God will even 
hear me. It’s pretty awful to get out of 
speaking terms with God. Maybe He will 
hear. Molly seemed to think He would, and 
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Cecil Everett, Jr., age 14. P.O. Box 543, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Singing. 

Eddie Walter Gabriel, age 10. 3836 107th Street, 
Chicago 43, Illinois, U.S.A. Swimming, hiking, biking, 
camping, ice and roller skating, accordion, pho- 
tography, building models. 

Jacqueline Scales, age 10. P.O. Box 13, Keene, 
Texas, U.S.A. Skiing, sewing, swimming, skating. 

Janice Wetmore, age 15. Union Springs Academy, 
Union Springs, New York, U.S.A. Roller skating, 
poetry, riding horses, biking. 

Larry Otto, age 13. R.R. #2, Kewanna, Indiana, 
U.S.A. Piano, biking, drawing. 

Ronny Jones, age 12. 491 Clark Avenue, Lebanon, 
Missouri, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, shells. 

Violet Lim, age 14. 3638 Jalan Pintu Pong, Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan, Malaya. 

Gina Lim, age 14. 3623 Jalan To’ Hakim, Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan, Malaya. 

Patricia Ang, age 14. 2816 Jalan Che Su, Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan, Malaya. 

Elvi Ahmad, age 14. 3638 Jalan Pintu Pong, Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan, Malaya. 

Danny Stonestreet, age 11. Route 4, Cleburne, 
Texas, U.S.A. Shells, riding horses, swimming, water 
skiing. 


Kathy C. Saulsbury, age 10. RFD, Hartly, Delaware, 
U.S.A. Piano, swimming, art, riding horseback, school. 

Jerry Norris, age 12. 403 N. Warren Street, 
Quitman, Georgia, U.S.A. Hunting, plastic airplanes, 
horseback riding, drumming. 

Herminia Presa, age 16. Gen. Trias, Cavite, Setto 
Street, Philippine Islands. Reading, cooking, sewing. 

Estrella Luna, age 14. 1707 F. B. Harrison, Pasay 
City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, reading. 

Charles C. Abekah, age 13. Weija Water Works, 
P.O. Box 130, Accra, Ghana, West Africa. Stamps, 
pictures. 

Patricia Ann Roberts, age 16. 1135 West Spiller 
Street, Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. Skating, singing, 
hiking, post cards. 

Sharon Montgomery, age 13. Route 2, Wytheville 
Sanitarium and Hospital, Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Skating, piano, photography, post cards. 

Gloria Jean Hilbert, age 12. Diamond, Oregon, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, drawing pictures of horses. 

Connie Adsmond, age 12. Box 114, Piedmont, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Swimming, basketball, reading, cook- 
ing. 

Tom Adsmond, age 10. Box 114, Piedmont, Kansas, 
U.S.A. Model airplanes and cars. 

Nellie Maria Peters, age 10. 707 North 4th Street, 
Niles, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, dolls, crocheting, 
collecting dog statues. 

Jean Tracy, age 14. 1110 South G, Wellington, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Piano. 

Joyce Tracy, age 10. 1110 South G, Wellington, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Piano, swimming, skating. 


Sharon McKees, age 12. Route 2, Ooltewah, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, biking, horses. 








she’s worth a lot more to the world than 
those children.” 

Then he felt ashamed of such an un- 
worthy thought, for he knew that in the 
eyes of the great God of heaven, no one is of 
little account. He went into the wood room 
and came back with an armful of wood for 
the wood box. The warmth of the room 
seemed to come to meet him. From the bed- 
room he heard the moans of poor Mr. Jack- 
son, as the blood began to circulate in his 
frosted arms and legs. 

“My babies, my babies!” he cried. “Dear 
God, I can’t help them. I can’t—and_ they 
will die. My babies!” 

Timothy bent over the tortured man. 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Jackson,” he said. “My 
sister has gone with the wagon. She will get 
through to them if anyone can. She knows 
horses, and besides, God will help her. She 
is praying and she told me to pray for her. 
I believe in Molly’s prayers.” 

“She can’t, she can’t!” cried the distraught 
man, throwing back the covers and trying to 


get out of bed. 


Then an amazing thing happened. To 
Timothy, it was the turning point in his 
young life. He had been thinking it was 
smart to doubt. He had thought it was the 
way to prove he was intelligent. 

Now he saw that such intelligence was 
as ashes in an hour of tragedy. And foolish 
doubting gave him nothing to hold to, noth- 
ing to steady him. Then, as if he was com- 
pelled to, he knelt by the side of the bed 
and took the rough, worn hand of the farmer 
in his own. 

“We can pray,” Mr. Jackson. “I know 
God can lead her through the storm. I am 
not worrying now, for someway, I know all 
will be well.” 

The two of them prayed. The older man, 
brokenly, and from a fear-ridden heart. 
Timothy, for the first time in years, plead- 
ingly, praying in faith from a broken heart. 
In that little dugout bedroom the two laid 
hold on the promises of God. And Timothy 
determined then and there to do what the 
Lord required, to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before God. 
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Out in the roar of the blizzard, Molly 
could only cling to the seat and hope that 
the homing instinct of the horses would 
lead them aright. She prayed too that they 
would be led over the hidden road by that 
Power that is above human strength and 
wisdom. She could not see the horses, so 
thick was the snow. Her breath froze on her 
veil, till she had to tear away the little icicles 
with her mittened hands. The horses floun- 
dered and stumbled through drifts higher 
than the wagon. But they seemed to know 
where they were going, so Molly’s courage 
did not flag. 

“It is only two miles,” she reasoned. “And 
that is no distance at all out here on the 
plains. And the wind is at our backs.” 

But suddenly, her heart stood still with 
fear. She noticed that the wind was now 
hurling itself upon them from the left. Her 
heart turned cold at the thought. 

“We must be off the road,” she gasped. 
“If we are, we will never find it again.” 

She pulled on the lines, and the horses 
stopped. They were numb with the fearful 
cold, and bewildered. Molly did not know it 
then, but the fine sense by which a horse 
finds his way home counts for little in a 
blizzard. 

Then she remembered the wood-and- 
wire fence of the Missouri River Cattle Co. 
It ran along the trail all the way to the Jack- 
son claim. If she could lead the horses and 
find the fence they would be saved. She 
must, or they would die, and the four little 
Jackson children would die also. 

By never letting go of the wagon or the 
shafts, she made her way to the head of the 
left horse. Then, with all her strength, she 
led the team, turning them, till the wind 
was at her back again. Veering to the left, 
cautiously, little by little, she kept groping 
with her left hand for the fence she knew 
would be there—if she was where she 
thought she was. Her whole being was 
filled with joy when she stumbled against it. 
She knew the Lord was leading, and that 
her prayers and the prayers in the dugout 
were being answered. 

“Oh, God, I thank Thee,” she cried. 


Molly didn’t get back into the wagon, but 
kept leading the horses so close to the fence 
that she reached out and touched it every 
little bit, to reassure herself. The barbed 
wire tore at her mittens, but she plodded on, 
not noticing anything else except the er- 
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rand of mercy that was leading her toward 
the very jaws of death. 

Then she saw the mercy of God in letting 
her get lost. Stumbling through the snow 
was such hard work that the chill began to 
go out of her limbs. It seemed as if she did 
nothing but tramp, tramp, tramp, forever, 
on, and on, and on. It was as if there were no 
past, present, or future, simply the swirling 
snow and the screaming wind that tore at 
her—the wind she must battle forever. 

Then she dimly heard a dog barking. She 
must be very, very near the Jackson's, or she 
could not have heard it. Feeling and grop- 
ing with her free left hand, she suddenly 
felt a wall, then, groping some more, she 
found a door. 

“God be thanked,” she said again. Grop- 
ing her way back, she felt around in the 
wagon bed till her freezing hands touched 
what she knew was a bag of coal. She 
heaved it over the side and onto the door- 
step. The horses stood very still. They knew 
they were at home. Flinging the door of 
the shanty open, Molly dragged the coal 
through and shut the door. 

Adjusting her eyes to the half darkness, 
she was glad to see that all the children were 
in one bed. The three younger ones were 
crying; but Charlie, a little boy of nine, was 
trying to comfort them. 

The children stopped crying at the sight 
of Molly, for they all knew her. She talked 
to them in a cheerful voice while she lighted 
lamps and lit the fire. Then she went 
swiftly around and straightened things up. 
In an hour's time the motherless home was 
transformed. 

When a pot of mush was bubbling on 
the back lid of the stove, Molly tied a rope 
around her waist, wrapped up again, and 
finished unloading the wagon. Letting out 
the rope, she led the weary horses in the 
direction where she knew the barn to be, 
and in a little while they were munching 
hay in their own snug stalls. On an inspira- 
tion, she got down the milk bucket and 
milked the cows, then fed them and the 
chickens. Hanging onto the rope, she got 
to the house again. She turned her attention 
to the children, washing them and straight- 
ening up the beds and laying the table. 
Never in her life had she worked so fast. 
She seemed to forget all her weariness in 
the joy of achievement. 


When all the children were fed and were 
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back in their beds, she sank into a chair to 
rock the baby, a little girl of ten months. 
With a bottle of warm milk, the wee soul 
snuggled into Molly’s arms in a way that 
fairly touched her heart. Only on relaxing 
thus, did Molly realize how tired she was. 
When the baby went to sleep though, she 
got up, and, tired as she was, she set the 
buckwheat batter for cakes, and got out 
the big dishpan and mixed up bread for 
the morrow. Setting the draughts on the 
cookstove so the fire would last out the 
night, she sank into bed and was asleep be- 
fore she realized it. 

The blizzard raged so severely that Molly 
could not get home for three days, nor 
could Mr. Jackson get through to his chil- 
dren. It was a period of great tension and 
anxiety in the dugout. Rufus Jackson and 
Timothy prayed many times a day for the 
little family scarcely two miles away. For 
all they could do, it was a million miles. 

At the end of three days the sun shone 
out brightly on a world of white—white, 
white, white, as far as the eye could see. 
The shanty was clean, polished and gar- 
nished, and the children were playing hap- 
pily, never realizing how near they had 
been to a terrible death. 

Molly was braiding the little girl’s flaxen 
hair when the door burst open, and there 
stood Rufus Jackson, his face alight with 
joy. And with him was Timothy, his happy 
face peering over the farmer’s shoulder. 

“God be thanked, God be _ thanked,” 
boomed the farmer. “He led ye, Molly. He 
led ye through the snow and the storm to 
save my little ones.” 

The children ran to their father then, 
with their own stories to recount. But they 
were not stories of the cold and the hunger 
that they had endured. With the ever reviv- 
ing faith of childhood, they remembered 
only the good things. 

“Miss Molly told us such good stories,” 
they said. “Miss Molly, she rocked us, she 
did. And she gave us all baths. And she 
maked the goodest bread and cake.” 

Later, on the way home, Timothy turned 
to his sister and said, half serious, half in 
jest, “Molly, do you know what the first law 
of life is?” But he did not wait for her to 
answer. He answered it himself. 

“It is,’ he stated, with joy in his quiet 
voice, “to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly before God. And this is what 
the Lord requires.” 
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"GREATNESS AND GREAT PEOPLE" 
February 


8. 1 Sam. 16:7 The Lord looks on the heart 

9. 1 Kings 2:2 David's advice to his son 

10. 1 Kings 4:29 The secret of the wise man’s wis- 
dom 

11. 1 Kings 18:21 The importance of decision 

12. 2 Kings 2:2 A great friendship 

13. Prov. 16:32 Self-control a sign of greatness 

14. Matt. 18:14 God cares for the children 








The Funny Valentine 
From page 3 


and explained she would take them to her 
after school. 

“Sarah could not be with us today be- 
cause her little brother is ill. Since her 
mother’s death she has been keeping house 
for her father and brother, which is remark- 
able for a girl not quite eleven years old,” 
Miss Clark said. Then she added, “But 
even a brave girl needs encouragement at 
times. The valentines will let her know that 
she has many friends, and will make her 
very happy.” 

Eddie squirmed in his seat. “I have to 
get the valentine back. I didn’t know she 
doesn’t have a mother to help take care of 
her clothes,” he thought. “I wouldn’t want 
Miss Clark to see what I’ve written on the 
card—she'd recognize my handwriting!” 

At recess, when everybody was out of the 
room, Eddie slipped to the teacher's desk 
and quickly looked through the envelopes 
addressed to Sarah. But he wasn’t quick 
enough. A hand came down on his shoulder. 

“Eddie, who gave you permission to dis- 
turb things on my desk?” 

Eddie gulped. “Th—there’s a valentine 
I need to take back.” 

“Why didn’t you ask me for it?” 

He hung his head. “I thought you might 
not understand.” 

“Teachers understand quite a few things. 
For instance, how a boy might make a 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature" 


Vil—The Dry Land 


(FEBRUARY 14) 


Memory VersE: “Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God” (Psalm 90:2). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Job 28:1-10. Go over the memory verse 
several times. Continue committing it to memory 
during the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Good Earth 


Open your Bible to Psalm 115. 

It was the word of the Lord that brought 
forth the dry land out of the waters that still 
covered the earth’s surface on the third day of 
creation week. “They [the waters] go up by the 
mountains; they go down by the valley unto 
the place which thou hast founded for them,” 
says the psalmist (Ps. 104:8). 

At the time of creation the earth was beauti- 
ful, with hills and mountains and plains and 
lovely lakes and rivers. There were no dangerous 
cliffs and deep canyons. After the Flood, how- 
ever, the surface of the earth was greatly 
changed; nevertheless, it still has great beauty. 

Although the “earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof,” yet we are entrusted with it 
and are given its riches. Read what David says, 
in verse 16. 

The resources of the earth are man’s to master 
and enjoy. The earth serves man in innumerable 
ways. From it he gets valuable materials for his 
home and his comfort. It grows his food and also 
provides food and shelter for all other living 
creatures. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 44, pars. 1, 2. 


THINK what a gift the dry land, with its hills 
and mountains and valleys and plains, is to us. 


THANK God for this gift. 
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MONDAY 


The Gifts of the Earth 

Open your Bible to Job 28. 

As we walk or run along the ground we give 
very little thought to the abundant riches under 
our feet. The psalmist reminds us that it is a 
great storehouse of treasures. “The earth is full 
of thy riches,” says David (Ps. 104:24). 

Where would we be without these riches of 
which the earth is full? Granite, gypsum, lime- 
stone, and slate come from the earth to build 
our homes. We get clay from the earth to make 
our dishes and bricks, and coal and oil to give 
us heat for our homes, and provide power for 
industry. 

What would we do without the mines that 
supply us with tin, copper, nickel, lead, iron, 
et cetera? These, too, are the riches of the earth 
freely given for man’s use. 

Chemicals for industry and medicine come 
from the earth. Also mercury, potassium, phos- 
phorus, aluminum, sulfur, sodium, magnesium— 
all are brought from the earth for man’s use. 

Precious metals, such as gold and silver for 
coins and medals, are the gifts of the earth. 
And the earth yields its treasure of beauty in 
lovely gems like the diamond and emerald. 

Read what Job says about the treasures of 
the earth, in verses 1 and 2. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 108, par. 2. 

THINK of the great 
earth. 

THANK God for these riches. 


riches locked up in the 


TUESDAY 
Mountains 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 40. 


The mountains that we see today cannot com- 
pare with the beauty of the mountains that 











existed before the Flood. Then there were no 
dangerous chasms and no jagged rocks. The 
Flood broke up the earth’s surface, and the great 
windstorm that sprang up afterward threw the 
surface materials into great confusion. Never- 
theless, they still serve the purpose of God. “In 
his hand are the deep places of the earth,” the 
psalmist tells us: “the strength of the hills is 
his also” (Ps. 95:4). 

How great that strength is! Mountains play 
an important part in the maintenance of the 
earth’s services. Every continent and large island 
has its mountain ranges—North America has 
the Rockies; South America, the Andes; Europe, 
the Alps and Pyrenees and Caucasus; Asia, the 
Himalayas; and Africa, the Atlas Mountains. 

It is from these mountain ranges that the 
great system of streams and rivers has its source. 
Mountains are the reservoirs of snow and ice 
that release their supplies gradually during the 
dry seasons to water the valleys and plains. 
Mountains have their effect upon the climate, 
intercepting clouds causing rain and shielding 
from storms. 








Although man has ways of measuring the 
heights of mountains, only God knows every 
measurement and the weight of every moun- 


tain. Isaiah tells us about the knowledge of the 
mighty Architect of the earth. Look up verse 
12 and read about it. 

THINK of the many things mountains do for 
the land. 

GIVE THANKS for the beauty, 
of mountain ranges. 


and the usefulness 
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WEDNESDAY 








Mountains in the Bible Story 
Open your Bible to Exodus 19, 
Mountains are so majestic that it is quite 





understandable that they form the background 
of some of the greatest events in man’s history. 

It was on a mountain, Mount Ararat, that the 
ark rested after the Flood. It was on Mount 
Moriah that Abraham offered his son and re- 
ceived a picture of what God’s sacrifice of His 
only Son meant. Read the story, and find the 
name of the mountain where God spoke to 
Moses and gave him the Ten Commandments. 
You will find it in verses 16-20. 

It was on the top of another mountain, Mount 
Carmel, in a time of great apostasy, that Elijah 
challenged the children of Israel to decide 
whether they were going to serve the Lord 
God or Baal. It was here, after the priests had 
begged in vain for Baal to send fire on their 
sacrifices, that God in answer to Elijah’s fervent 
prayer, sent fire on a sodden altar and licked 
up the water and even burned the stones. 

It was on a mountain in Judea that Christ 
won the victory over Satan’s temptation. On 
a mountain He was transfigured before Peter, 
James, and John. The Mount of Olives was the 
setting for one of Christ’s best-known sermons, 
His discourse on the Second Advent. It was on 
a hill that Jesus paid the price for our sins as 
He suffered and died on Calvary. Finally, it was 
from a mountain summit that Jesus ascended 
to heaven, His work on earth completed. 








other mountains have 
some of the 


All these and many 
become enduring monuments of 
greatest scenes in history. 

For further reading: 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 
45, 46). 

TuInK of some other mountains in the Bible 
story. 

GIVE THANKS for the victories that have been 
won on mountains. 


THURSDAY 


Deserts and Mountains of Refuge 


Thoughts From the 
73-75 (1956 ed., pp. 


Open your Bible to Luke 21. 


The mountains and the deserts have always 
been places of refuge for God’s people in dis- 
tress. Moses fled into the desert to escape Phar- 
aoh’s wrath, and to learn during forty years 
of shepherding how to become a leader of God’s 
people. 

David, threatened and pursued by jealous King 
Saul, lived for many years in the hills of Judea, 
and organized an army in the caves and hiding 
places of the mountains. 

When Paul was forced to flee because he 
eagerly talked about his newly found Christian 
faith to his former Jewish friends in Damascus 
and stirred up their hatred, he went to the 
deserts of Arabia, and for three and a half years, 
in the quietness of the hills, he unlearned much 
of his old life and learned more about the faith 
he had accepted. 

Our Lord Himself was a lover of hills and 
deserts and lonely places. Often He escaped the 
demanding crowds to go into the desert or up 
into the hills and spend hours in prayer with 
His heavenly Father. 

Jesus told of a time of great trouble to come 
upon the children of God just before the siege 
of Jerusalem and again at the end of time. Read 
what He told His followers to do, in verse 21. 

Yes, the mountains have given wonderful 
sanctuary to God’s people. The Waldenses and 
the Huguenots and others of the early Reforma- 
tion years, found them a safe hiding place. And 
when the wrath of man is turned against God’s 
faithful commandment keepers in the last days, 
once more they will turn to the friendly, strong 
mountains for protection. 

Isaiah 33:16 gives us this beautiful promise: 
“He shall dwell on high: his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks: bread shall be 
given him; his water shall be sure.” 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 66. 

THINK how wonderfully God has provided 
places of refuge for His tried and threatened 
people. 

Pray to be kept safe in the time of danger 
at the end of the world. 


FRIDAY 


1. FINISH THIS VERSE: “The earth is the Lord’s, 
OG: TD sien. 4% 28:4). 





is full of 


“The earth 


2. FINISH THIS VERSE: 
...” (Ps. 104:24). 
. NAME at least three building materials we 
get from the earth. (Monday’s assignment.) 

4. NAME at least three metals we get from 
the earth. (Monday’s assignment.) 

5. NAME at least three chemicals we get from 
the earth. (Monday’s assignment.) 

6. NAME some of the great mountain ranges 
of the earth. (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

7. NAME three ways in which mountains help 
us. (Tuesday’s assignment.) 

8. WHAT does God know about the mountains 
that we, with all our resources of science, do 
not Know? (Isa. 40:12.) 

9. MatcH these mountains 
that happened on each: 


ie) 


and the things 


Calvary Christ was tempted 
Carmel Abraham offered Isaac 
Sinai Christ ascended 
Mount of Olives The law was given 
Ararat Elijah challenged the 
Hills of Judea priests of Baal 
Moriah Christ was crucified 


The ark rested 

10. NAME the young man who found refuge 
from an angry king in the hills of Judea. (Thurs- 
day’s assignment.) 

11. NAME the man who spent forty years in 
a desert hiding from a king and learned there 
to be a great ruler. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

12. WHereE did Christ go for seasons of devo- 
tion? (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 





The Funny Valentine 
From page 19 


mistake and want to correct it.” The teacher 
smiled kindly. 

“I didn’t know about Sarah,” Eddie said, 
looking up. “I just thought—well, it wasn’t 
a complimentary valentine. I'd like to give 
her another one.” 

Miss Clark nodded. “If you find yours in 
a hurry, you will have time to go across the 
street to buy another before the bell rings.” 

A few minutes later Eddie met his sister 
in the store. 

Grace looked surprised. “What are you 
doing?” 

“Buying a valentine—for Sarah Loring,” 
he said. 
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Junior Boys and Girls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $2. 00 


Add mailing and insurance—l5c first book—5c each additional volume 


ORDER BLANK (ena 
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SHIPS THAT MADE HISTORY—No. I 


The Viking 


FR JUNG ILSENHEIM, ARTIST 


Ships 


Driven by Rowers 


HE watchman on the shore peered 

through the early-morning mist, and his 
face paled. Turning, he ran to the nearby 
village and shouted the alarm: “The Vikings 
are coming! The Vikings are coming!” 
Quickly the villagers gathered their 
weapons and prepared to meet the foe. But 
it was of no use. In an hour the Vikings ran 
their boats onto the shore, formed into bat- 
tle lines, and attacked the village. By noon 
they were in their boats again, leaving be- 
hind the watchman and his friends dead 
and the whole village burning, while they 
rowed on to find new villages to plunder. 

The Vikings were fierce warriors who 
lived in Norway and Sweden. Between the 
years 750 and 1000 many of them left 
their homes and sailed across the sea to 
Britain, Germany, France, and even Italy. 
Everywhere they attacked villages and 
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towns, taking the rich treasures from 
churches and monasteries, and burning 
houses. Sometimes they would build homes 
for themselves and stay for many years. 

The Vikings’ ships looked like the ones in 
the picture. The ends were high, the front 
being carved often like the head of a snake 
or dragon. There were sails, but more im- 
portant, were the oars. Some ships had 
sixty oars, but most had about ten, with a 
crew of forty who worked in shifts. The 
ships did not ride deep in the water, and € 
they were good for going up rivers. The 
Vikings put their shields along the sides of 
the boats; this helped keep the water out. 

After a while the Vikings moved to Ice- 
land and Greenland. About this time—near 
the year 1000—Leif Ericson led his men 
to North America, the first Europeans to 
land in the New World. 








